REVOLTED AMERICA
George was prepared to admit that a new plan of campaign
might be necessary; and he lost no time in asking North to give
his and the Cabinet's attention to it. Unfortunately the Cabinet
was not united. One party wanted to hurl reinforcements into
America; another to withdraw all troops; and a third to hold
the present positions with the troops in the country. There was
a difficulty over the choice of a suitable Commander-in-Chief.
The only man for the job was Carleton, but he would not serve
as long as Germaine was in charge of American affairs, and it was
no easy matter to dispose of Germaine. Eventually, however,
Germaine w^as placated with a viscountcy; and his place was
taken by Welbore Ellis, who was a staunch friend of the King.
In February 1782, however, a shattering blow was aimed at the
Government when Conway carried a resolution to the effect
that the war on the Continent of North America might no longer
be pursued for the impracticable purpose of reducing die inhabitants
of that country to obedience.
North immediately wrote to advise the King to * see, as soon as
possible, what other system can be found/ since the defeat of the
Government on Conway's motion made it clear that * the House
of Commons seems now to have withdrawn their confidence
from Lord North.' George replied that he was * mortified' to learn
that North believed that he must resign, and although the King
would not accept the resignation there and then he took steps to
see what could be done in the way of ministerial reorganization.
Lord Chancellor Thurlow was the agent whom George selected
for this delicate task; but he met with litde response from the
Opposition leaders; and the King was placed in a quandary.
Wrongly George took the view that his honour would not allow
him to accept the Opposition parties as his constitutional advisers;
and in March he even went to the length of drafting a message to
Parliament in which he abdicated the throne in favour of his son.
It was undoubtedly North who argued him out of his obstinacy.
In a letter written on March I9th North said:
I hear Lord Shelburne has told the Chancellor to-day that he will
speak to no person but Your Majesty: as an honest man I think
myself bound to advise Your Majesty to see him immediately and
to try what arrangement can be made. He is preferable to Lord
Rockingham inasmuch as he has prepared no measures as a
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